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Commission on Status of Women 
Holds 1-Day Conference 


SEVERAL hundred representatives of industry, 
labor, and women’s groups gathered in Washington, 
D.C. on September 24, 1962, for a 1-day conference on 
employment opportunities for women. The meeting 
was scheduled by the Committee on Government Con- 
tracts of the President’s Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The purpose of the conference, according to Dr. 
Richard A. Lester, vice chairman of the Commission 
and chairman of the Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, was “to ascertain the facts relating to employ- 
ment opportunities for women and to obtain the advice 
and ideas of leaders in the community. 

“We hope the conference will focus on steps that 
can be taken to help meet our great shortages of skilled 
workers by using the skills many of our women possess. 
We will consider not only the barriers but the op- 
portunities—such as in research and development— 
for women in employment, and we hope this meeting 
will provide guidance for the work of the Commission 
in this important aspect of its responsibilities.” 

Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy, and Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz addressed the group. Then the confer- 
ence divided into five work groups, each chaired by an 
expert in the field under consideration, to discuss spe- 
cial areas relating to employment opportunities for 
women in private industry. 

Workshop subjects included: Limitations on 
women’s employment and advancement, and ways of 
reducing such limitations; compensation of women 
workers, including methods of obtaining equal pay; 
vocational guidance, training, and other ways of en- 


couraging more effective use of women’s talents; op- 
portunities for women in employment in particular 
industries under Government contracts; and part-time 
employment and other arrangements for married 
women to resume employment. 

The President’s Commission on the Status of Women 
was established by President Kennedy last December 
“to strengthen family life and at the same time encour- 
age women to make their full contribution as citizens.” 

In announcing appointment of the 26 members of 
the Commission headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the President said: “Women are entitled to equality 
of opportunity for employment in government and in 
industry. But a mere statement supporting equality 
of opportunity must be implemented by affirmative 
steps to see that the doors are really open for training, 
selection, advancement, and equal pay.” 

In greetings sent to the conference, President Ken- 
nedy said, ““We must make sure that all women who 
seck employment be given the opportunity to con- 
tribute fully their best talents and skills in the occupa- 
tion of their choice. 

“To further this goal, this conference is especially 
appropriate.” 

The Commission is to make its report to the Presi- 
dent in October 1963. 


Employment Security Implications 
in New Public Works Act 


PUBLIC LAW 87-658, the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, was signed into law on September 14, 1962. 
The Act authorizes $900 million in Federal matching 
grants-in-aid to States and local governments for the 
construction of needed public projects in eligible urban 
and rural areas. Federal contributions toward the 
construction of these projects will normally amount to 
50 percent of the total cost of each project. However, 
the Act authorizes the payment of up to 75 percent of 
the total cost of any project if the State or local govern- 
ment lacks the economic and financial capacity to 
assume all of the additional financial obligations 
required. 

Areas eligible for assistance within the meaning of 
this Act are those labor market areas which the Secre- 
tary of Labor designates each month as having been 
areas of substantial unemployment for at least 9 of the 
preceding 12 months and all areas designated as “re- 
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development areas” by the Secretary of Commerce 
under section 5 of the Area Redevelopment Act. 
Overall responsibility for the administration of the new 
PWA Act has been assigned to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, operating through the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. However, a number of Federal agen- 
cies will also be involved in determining the types of 
public works projects eligible for Federal matching 
grants. 

While detailed operating procedures have not yet 
been fully developed, it is anticipated that the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the State employment 
security system will be required to perform several es- 
sential services. In order to determine the eligibility 
of nonredevelopment areas for assistance under the 
Act, a monthly evaluation of all areas classified as areas 
of substantial unemployment will be necessary. In 
addition, it will be necessary to review the status of 
other areas not covered under the current classification 
system. 

Local employment offices will need to provide 
stepped-up services to job applicants to expedite meet- 
ing the hiring needs of construction contractors. Also, 
a substantial increase in local office employer contacts 
is expected. 


Workmen’s Compensation Coverage 
Of Public Employees 


DESPITE a half century of development and uni- 
versal acceptance of the principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation, there are today “great numbers of public 
employees not covered by workmen’s compensation 
laws” in this country, the U.S. Department of Labor 
says in a recent report. 

Today more than 9 million persons (not including 
military personnel) are engaged in Government em- 
ployment—Federal, State, county, or local. Their 
jobs cover a wide range of duties from stenographic, 
and scientific to maintenance, truck driving, teaching. 
These workers are subject to the same work hazards as 
private employees and sometimes greater ones. Work 
injury records show that policemen, firemen, and em- 
ployees of sewer and sanitation departments, for ex- 
ample, have higher rates than workers in most jobs in 
private industry. 

The extent to which these workers and their de- 
pendents are given financial and medical protection 
against job deaths and injuries is analyzed in Bul- 
letin 210, “Workmen’s Compensation Coverage of 
Public Employees, ” the first report on this subject 
issued by the Department of Labor. 

The study traces the historical development of 
public employee coverage under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws and points out that not until 1950 did every 
State, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have 
a law “that included coverage of at least some public 
employees.” 

The laws reviewed range from the most liberal cov- 
ering practically all public employees to those ex- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Percentage 

change from 

Activity ! haat eccata ake 

Pre- | Year 

vious | ago 
month 


Employment Servi ice 
New applications 879,100 
Referrals: 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 
Placements: 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 


1,248,400 | 
1,190,100 


1,221,700 
642,000 
369,800 
272,300 

24,600 
148,800 
165,000 
181,000 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews. . 
Individuals given tests. 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural. 

Placements, nonagri- 
cultural 

Placements, handicapped. 

Counseling interviews... 


129,400 
188,100 


110,000 
9,400 
21,200 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except 
transitional ? 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefi- 


1,197,200 


1,469,400 
5,780,600 


1,256,700 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total unem- | 
ployment 
Benefits paid * 
Funds available as of Aug. | 
31, 1962 $6,342,414,400 


$34.28 
$197,413,600 


Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Federal Em- | 
ployees + 


Initial claims 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment 
Benefits paid * 4,353,500 | 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ° 


Initial claims. 

Weekly average insured | 
unemployment 

Benefits paid * 


39,300 | +32 


51,900 | +14 
6,933,700 | +23 





1 Employment Service data include Guam and the A Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Island 

3 Inciudes payments under extended duration poesdions of State laws; two 
States made such payments in August 1962. 

‘ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 

wage credits, 

5 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

* Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs, 
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Smaller Communities Program 
in Fulton County, Ark. 


By JAMES W. HARRIS, Jr., E.S. Rural Area Representative 
and AVA WEBB, Chief, Reports and Analysis 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


THE operations described in the following article represent a significant milestone in the annals of 
the Federal-State employment security system. They represent the first services provided to a rural low- 
income area under the Bureau’s new Smaller Communities program, procedures for which were first 
distributed to BES Regional Offices in Regional Memorandum No. 1021, dated January 11, 1962. The 
Arkansas Employment Security Division, the first agency to obtain approval of a budget request, received 
funds late in fiscal year 1962 and here reports on the operations in Fulton County, the first county served 
in the program. 

The program was developed from the experience gained in the Experimental Rural Area Program 
in which Arkansas participated in 1959 and 1960. It is designed to meet the needs for employment services 
of the many rural areas which suffer from declining agricultural employment, a lack of nonfarm jobs, and 
low levels of income. Existing local offices, which may have several of these counties in their administrative 
areas—for instance Batesville, Ark., with five such counties—have found them difficult, if not impossible, 
to serve. Under the Smaller Communities program, mobile teams of interviewers, counselors, and test 
administrators conduct interviewing operations in a single rural county to assess the present skills and the 
potential abilities of unemployed and underemployed applicants. This information is used to provide 
placement assistance and to facilitate continuing placement through the existing local office. Furthermore, 
the information on applicants’ potential skills portrays the ability of these workers to learn and perform 
industrial jobs and is a valuable part of a community program to attract new industry. 

The temporary office in Salem opened on May 21 and closed on July 20. In that time 1,264 applicants 
were registered. This is equivalent to over 60 percent of the 1960 workforce of 2,069. Through the 
cooperation and initiative of local community leaders and interested State agencies, promising efforts have 
been undertaken to attract new employment opportunities to the area. The Smaller Communities program 
has been well launched with this auspicious beginning. 











HE Salem Labor Market Area, encompassing all 

of Fulton County, was ideal for the initiation of 
Arkansas’ first Smaller Communities program. This 
area is rural in nature, has low income, and is remote 
from a regular employment service office. Per capita 
income in 1960 was slightly less than half that prevail- 
ing in the State. The population has been on the 
decline since 1930 because of lack of job opportunities. 
The local ES office in Batesville, under whose juris- 
diction the area falls, is 56 miles away. Thus, service 
to the area is limited to claims activities. The most 
significant factor in selection of Fulton County was 
the awareness on the part of its leading citizens of a . a he 
need to improve the economic status of the area. This ¢ in 
concern prompted a request for the Expanded Serv- | i: ey cma ss 
ices of the Employment Security Division; therefore, i A? 
acceptance of the Smaller Communities project was Cult cette 
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be successful. 

The major objectives of the Smaller Communities 
project are: (1) to complete an inventory of man- 
power resources of the area according to skills and 
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potential skills; (2) to compile a comprehensive study 
of the economic base; (3) using the information ob- 
tained, to assist county leaders in the evaluation of 
their natural and human resources and, with the as- 
sistance of other agencies, to provide guidance in the 
development of a program for improving the area’s 
economy; and (4) to make every effort toward secur- 
ing or creating jobs. 


Description of the Area 


In Salem, the county seat and center of the area’s 
activities, live 713 of the county’s total population of 
6,657. While the town has experienced a small gain 
over the years, the county has suffered a loss of 2712 
percent from 1950, and almost 39 percent since the 
peak year of 1930. The county also has experienced 
a population shift. Rural farm residents now repre- 
sent only about 43 percent of the total area’s residents, 
as against 75 percent in 1950. More than half of the 
people in the area now live in rural nonfarm localities, 
as compared with one-fourth 10 years ago. Agricul- 
tural employment has dropped sharply during the 
1950-1960 decade, from 1,765 to 640. 

Extensive deposits of almost pure silica in sand- 
stone formation are located in Fulton County. Large 
quantities of limestone (calcium carbonate) and dolo- 
mite (calicum magnesium carbonate) are to be found 
at surface and subsurface levels. Aside from produc- 
tion of gravel and crushed stone, natural resources re- 
main undeveloped. 

There are only nine manufacturing firms in the 
area, with total employment of less than 100. Non- 
manufacturing employment of wage and salary work- 
ers is about 600. 


Local Activities Toward Program Objectives 


The Expanded Employment Service to Fulton 
County was a very timely and effective operation for 
county growth and development, Many county lead- 
ers had worked hard for several years to try to bring 
the economy out of the doldrums into which it had 
drifted. The Smaller Communities program seemed 
to provide a nucleus around which the many county 
residents could work. Everyone, from the bankers to 
the unemployed, worked diligently in every section of 
the county to insure good understanding of why 
this type of effort was necessary. 

A 50-member Fulton County Development Council, 
with members from all sections and occupations, had 
been formed previously. This group of local leaders 
had already recognized the need for planning future 
growth. 

As a first step, a meeting was scheduled with the 
Council. The ESD Rural Area Representative, along 
with representatives of the Arkansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission, Agricultural Extension Service, 
State Chamber of Commerce, and Geological and 
Conservation Commission, presented the plans for 
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Rural Area Representative James W. Harris and his red car became 
a familiar sight in Fulton County. 


county-wide acceptance and sponsorship of and re- 
sponsibility for the program. This meeting was fol- 
lowed that evening with a public session, at which 
plans were explained and the necessary work involved 
was emphasized. The Rural Area Representative then 
called upon the county for the organization of a five- 
member committee to assist him in program activities. 
Those selected were energetic, ambitious men who soon 
became dedicated to the accomplishment of the pro- 
gram’s objectives. 

County-wide community meetings were scheduled, 
at which the working committeemen and the RAR 
explained the program and its mechanics. Each com- 
munity then planned its own procedures for informing 
everyone in its area of the necessity for their participa- 
tion in the Manpower Inventory phase of the program. 
Work by individuals in every community was their 
personal contribution toward planning for tomorrow. 
When the overall objectives of the concentrated effort 
were understood, there was no problem in getting 
volunteer workers. 

The Chairman elected for the Labor and Industry 
Committee was an effective public relations director 
for the North Arkansas Electric Cooperative, Inc. He 
combined his employment and project duty and 
worked on both jobs daily. His knowledge of the 
people of Fulton County proved invaluable in the over- 
all success of the Manpower Inventory. 

Committee members and many others sometimes 
worked as much as 40 hours a week, in addition to 
their regular business schedule, on the Manpower In- 
ventory project, and kept the five-member mobile team 
hard pressed to process the large number of applicants. 
The local people responded to this diligent effort with 
understanding and quick acceptance. Within 3 weeks, 
the RAR and his red compact car were immediately 
recognized, even in the most remote sections of the 
county. 

To stimulate participation by the local citizens, the 
Rural Area Representative spoke to every Home 
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Demonstration Club in the county at least once, all 
civic organizations, women’s clubs, and forest rangers, 
and several church groups. Every opportunity to 
speak was used to explain more fully that all could aid 
the effort in some way, be they unemployed or em- 
ployed, farmer or banker. Each group came to under- 
stand that this Inventory was uniquely a Fulton 
County project being developed and carried out solely 
for the benefit of that county’s residents 

With the ‘help of these groups, newspaper and radio 
publicity, and the cooperation of leaders in Fulton 
County, no difficulty was encountered in getting eco- 
nomic data. 

Personal visits were also made by the RAR to people 
living in the most remote mountain sections. These 
people soon began to feel a responsibility for expand- 
ing effort toward the county’s planning. 

As an outsider, at first, and later as an accepted 
local person, the RAR refrained from being the sole 
planning agent. Responsibility for the prime leader- 
ship lay with the local people; thus, the RAR’s activi- 
ties were more those of a coordinator and a public 
relations representative. 

A complete manpower inventory is extremely diffi- 
cult. Not only were people required to travel to the 
site of operations to complete the standard Work 
Application, but all who qualified were urged to com- 
plete the GeneraL Aptirupe Test, the INTEREST 
Cueck List, and remain to be interviewed and, if 
needed, counseled. 

Applicants, especially rural people, have to be con- 
vinced that the 3 to 5 hours spent in taking an aptitude 
test and waiting in turn to be interviewed will be 
time profitably used. The time involved could have 
been reduced by letting the applicant return for coun- 
seling, but transportation would then become a prob- 
lem. Therefore, it was decided to consolidate the en- 
tire procedure into one operation and move the crew 
to 21 communities for applicant convenience. 


Problems—But Solutions, Too 


Transporting 20 pegboards, 20 rivet and washer 
boards, test booklets, answer sheets, scoring guides, 
pencils, scratch paper, stop watches, DOT’s, counsel- 
ing handbooks, and the thousand and one items needed 
by a portable employment office at first seemed an 
insurmountable task. Each person grappled with his 
own problems and usually found a workable solution. 

Rather than remove the pegs from the pegboards 
for each move, one crew member designed removable 
hinge pins to allow the empty portion of the board 
to be used as a top for transporting purposes. He 
also designed a plyboard case to accommodate the 20 
rivet boards without removing the rivets. The rivets 
were secured by the skillfully constructed container. 
Other original ideas also helped to make the opera- 
tion entirely portable. 

Once the problems of mobility had been resolved, 
another problem called for attention, These small 
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communities had no facilities for accommodating 
large numbers of people with table and seating space. 
Several times it was necessary to borrow dining tables 
from private homes in order to have a flat surface for 
performing written parts of the test. 

One church building where the crew worked had 
only one small altar table. A scouting party soon re- 
turned with wooden carpentry horses and truck sidings. 
These makeshift “tables” were used successfully but 
were not mobile. 

A crew member was assigned the job of building six 
wooden horses which could be dismantled. He worked 
out six wooden table supports which could be disassem- 
bled into 18 flat pieces and reassembled without nails, 
screws, or bolts. To complete the table top, a local 
lumber dealer loaned 3 sheets of regular-sized ply- 
board. The crew could now operate any place that 
seating arrangements could be made. School build- 
ings, community buildings, and more frequently, 
church buildings became temporary local employment 
offices. 

Applicants could now be seated at tables suitable for 
testing, complete the test in approximately 242 hours, 
and then proceed on to the INTEREST CueEck List. 
To speed operations still more, the test answer sheets 
were taken up in order and were scored and converted 


RAR James Harris (second from left) views a testing situation 
where truck sidings and wooden benches were pressed into 
service in a local church. Smaller Communities crew supervisor 
Jim Sellers is on the left with interviewers Bobby Shankle and 
Tom Shell (who doubles as carpenter). 





while the applicant worked another section of the test. 
By the time the first applicant to complete the INTER- 
est Cueckx List was ready to be interviewed and 
counseled, test scoring, converting, and recording had 
been completed. 

With large numbers involved, full counseling was 
so time-consuming that it was necessary to substitute 
appraisal counseling in which applicants were told of 
the fields of work refiected by their GATB scores and 
possible realistic job fields for placement purposes. 

Analysis of the Manpower Inventory reflected that 
1,264 persons filed applications for work; 52 percent 
were currently unemployed. Of the 608 (48 percent) 
who were employed, 80 percent had less than full-time 
jobs, or were engaged in work below their demon- 
strated or potential skill levels. Over half (63 percent) 
of the applicants were under 45 years of age; the 
median school year completed was 8.3. A total of 675 
applicants were tested and 3,492 were assigned realistic 
job codes. 

The forms to record the data had to be designed, 
and the counting and tallying of the occupational 
potential data consumed many hours. The Labor 
Market Analyst assigned to the crew did an excellent 
job of supervising, designing, and coordinating the 
tabulation. 


New Growth + New Jobs= Optimism for Future 


Community leaders have shown great initiative in 
building upon the assistance provided by the Employ- 
ment Security Department and other State and Federal 
agencies. Activities related to the expansion of local 
community and county facilities, negotiations with 
government agencies for services under special assist- 
ance programs, and the anticipation of new industry 
and increased job opportunities have created an air 
of optimism in Fulton County. 

The combination of factors upon which the opti- 
mism and bustling activity are based is as follows: 

A national firm, Baxter Laboratories, Inc., is build- 
ing a new plant at Mountain Home in Baxter County, 
Ark., which borders Fulton County. Operations will 
begin with 125 to 150 employees. One of the deciding 
factors in the plant location was the labor supply in 
areas within commuting distance of the selected plant 
site. The data as to potential labor supply, by sex and 
age, acquired in Fulton County during the application- 
taking phase of the project were furnished to the pro- 
spective employer. A State Chamber of Commerce 
official found this information very effective in his 
discussions with the employer. It is almost certain that 
a number of persons living in Fulton County will be 
employed by this plant. 

The largest apparel manufacturing plant to locate 
in Arkansas, which was originally attracted to this area 
by the Experimental Rural Area Program Manpower 
Resources Inventory, has expanded its labor commut- 
ing area. Bus transportation has been arranged, and 
20 women from Fulton County have been employed 
recently by this plant. These women had been regis- 
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tered and tested in “Smaller Communities” temporary 
local offices and were referred from “SC” files, now 
permanently filed in the Batesville local office. Addi- 
tional hires are anticipated. 

An established men’s accessory manufacturing plant 
is currently negotiating with the local Indus‘rial De- 
velopment Committee and, if a decision is made to 
locate in Salem, a plant will be constructed which 
will employ 30 to 35 people. 

The Thayer, Mo., Industrial Development Council, 
located across the State line from Mammoth Spring, 
Ark., has requested and used information from the 
Manpower Resources Inventory to negotiate with a 
prospective employer. This would mean additional 
employment for residents of Fulton County. 

Another tie-in with this program is the construc- 
tion of a 22-bed hospital and adjoining clinic in Salem 
which is scheduled to open in March 1963. Neither 
this county nor any county adjoining it has ever 
had such a facility. Besides the necessary professional 
workers, a number of service jobs will be created. 

Negotiations are currently underway which could 
result in an additional 65 jobs: (1) the establishment 
of a plastics company to manufacture plastic shoe lasts, 
shoe trees, etc. (50 employees); and (2) the expan- 
sion of a local shoe last company (15 additional jobs) . 

As an incentive to new industry and in recognition 
of strengthening local facilities, the Salem school dis- 
trict has given a “face-lifting” to the schools and added 
a science department. Local leaders are encouraged 
over possibilities of a sewer system through the new 
public works program. 

Property has been donated to the Rural Develop- 
ment Council by the Salem Chamber of Commerce 
upon which to construct an Arts and Crafts building. 
This building will be a retail and wholesale outlet for 
local arts and crafts, 


Map Shows Available Skills 


Close cooperation with the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission has resulted in a most effective 
county map which, through a system of black dots, 
indicates the available labor and its location. At- 
tached to the map is a breakdown of skills and po- 
tential skills. The map also reflects commuting dis- 
tances from both Salem and Mammoth Spring. These 
maps have already had wide distribution and are in 
the hands of all the established and prospective em- 
ployers mentioned in this article. 

The preliminary report on the area’s economy has 
been presented to the county; the formal tabulations 
of applicants by primary and occupational potential 
are completed. The final economic report is well on 
the way to completion. 

A series of “feed back” meetings are already tenta- 
tively scheduled to explain the prepared material and 
its uses. All cooperating agencies will participate in 
these and future meetings in a continuing effort to 
assist Fulton County. 
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New York's UL Investigators 
Bolster Fraud Control 


By HARRY ZANKEL 


Counsel 


New York Division of Employment 


THE State of New York processes millions of new claims 
for unemployment insurance benefits each year. Total bene- 
fits in recent years have ranged from a quarter to a half 
billion dollars. This article is concerned specifically with 
the deterrent and detection methods employed by the Fraud 
Investigation Section of the Division of Employment for the 
purpose of keeping improper payments resulting from fraud 
or error at the absolute minimum consistent with good 
administration. 


N NEW YORK, local office interviewers and claims 
examiners are the first line of defense in an elabo- 
rate system of controls. They discover about half of 
the cases of fraud, or willful misrepresentation, before 
overpayment occurs. The interviewers and claims ex- 
aminers are backed up by the Investigation Section 
where more detailed inquiry becomes necessary, and 
are supported by broad investigative programs 
initiated directly by this unit. 

The State Unemployment Insurance Law provides 
for administrative and criminal penalties for dealing 
with claimants and employers caught defrauding the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. Criminal prosecu- 
tion involving fines and imprisonment is instituted 
where warranted. 

The Unemployment Insurance Law makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person willfully to make a false state- 
ment or misrepresentation with the effect of obtaining 
for himself or another any benefit or payment under 
the law or any similar law of a State or the United 
States for which New York acts as an agent; or for 
any employer to reduce the amount of contributions 
to the fund, or willfully refuse to pay a contribution to 
the fund, or refuse to permit authorized inspection of 
payrolls or other records. Such misdemeanors may be 
punished by a fine up to $500, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 


Falsified Records 


It is also a misdemeanor punishable under the gen- 
eral Penal Law for an employer willfully to falsify any 
record which he is required to maintain or to file a 
false report. 

In flagrant cases, prosecution has often been brought 
under the penal law of the State of New York, and 
indictments have been returned charging felonies for 
grand larceny, forgery, bribery, and other crimes. 
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The double-barrelled attack on fraud, administra- 
tive and investigative, starts with some built-in local 
office and central office controls. 

The Investigation Section supports the local and 
central office control program by conducting field 
investigations, mass audits, and special audits, by im- 
posing civil penalties as indicated as a result of these 
activities, and by instituting criminal prosecution as 
warranted. 

The unit also investigates tips—usually anony- 
mous—received from such sources as coworkers, other 
claimants, disgruntled husbands or wives, landlords, 
taxi drivers, and employers. Since many of these tips 
are inspired by spite, jealousy, or a desire for revenge, 
they must be scrutinized with care. Each case is thor- 
oughly checked out. Anonymous charges turn out to 
be based on fact in about 35 percent of the cases. 


100 Trained People Do the Work 


This mass of work is handled by a staff of some 100 
trained investigators and interviewers assigned to the 
Investigation Section, with its principal office in New 
York City. Branches in the larger cities cover the 
other areas of the State. 

A prolific source of information is complaints from 
employers whose accounts are charged with benefit 
payments and who report the claimant is still employed 
by them or somebody else. These cases derive from 
one of the built-in controls—weekly notice to employ- 
ers about benefits charged to their accounts. 

An extremely valuable aid in fraud control is the 
continuing mass audit program conducted by the In- 
vestigation Section. A specially trained unit of 10 
payroll examiners headed by an associate examiner is 
continuously assigned to this work. 

Two types of cases result from mass audits. First, 
there is the case which stems from a routine audit in 
an industry especially selected for review because its 
prevalent employment practices, such as shape-up or 
wage-payment on the basis of piecework tickets, are 
known to be conducive to fraud. Industries in point 
are the garment, building and construction, leather, 
and hotels and restaurants. 

By arrangement with the Division’s central office, 
employer files in the selected industries are regularly 
and routinely forwarded to the Investigation Section 
for mass audits. Each of these employer files shows 
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4 calendar quarters of benefit histories and benefit 
charge notices. 

The payroll examiners visiting these firms seek evi- 
dence of concurrent employment and receipt of bene- 
fits, and at the same time instruct employers on proper 
maintenance of records. When warranted, they may 
recommend prosecution if employers persist in im- 
proper recordkeeping. 

The second type of mass audit is undertaken when 
a complaint is received alleging fraud in an employer's 
establishment. A payroll examiner visits the employer 
to obtain names and social security numbers of all 
workers. This record is submitted to the central office 
to determine whether benefit histories exist. Where 
histories are found, the central office furnishes the 
local office number and the date of valid original claim 
and returns this information to the mass audit section. 
The benefit histories of all claimants are then obtained 
from local office records. 

With this information, the payroll examiner goes 
to the employer and matches benefit histories with 
the employer’s payroll records, time cards, canceled 
checks, books of account and shipping, and receipt 
records. Where a concurrent receipt of benefits and 
employment appear to exist, the examiner obtains an 
affidavit of employment from the employer. 

When the audit is completed, the cases of apparent 
violation are meticulously examined and reviewed. 
Each claimant is offered an opportunity to be inter- 
viewed before a determination is issued. If it is estab- 
lished that a violation exists, the appropriate civil 
penalties are imposed, or criminal prosecution is insti- 
tuted. 

The mass audit investigation process is a method of 
fraud investigation which combines most features of 
the “postaudit” and “industrial survey” type of fraud 
investigation, both of which have been recommended 
strongly by most authorities engaged in fraud investi- 
gation. 

The mass audit system practiced in the State of New 
York has the aspect of an industrial survey in that it is 
concentrated primarily on selected industries and 
requires extensive field investigations. It has also the 
aspects of a postaudit in that it compares benefit 
records of a previous period with payroll records for 
the same period. We find that the mass audit is a 
substantial improvement of both these systems because 
it minimizes the disadvantages of each. 


Publicity Discourages Fraud 


Another valuable aid in fraud control is newspaper 
and radio publicity which acts as a deterrent. 

While claimants in many walks of life have at- 
tempted to gain an easy dollar by filing for benefits to 
which they were not entitled, there have not been many 


cases of recidivism. Usually the claimant who is 
caught and punished appears to have turned over a 
new leaf. However, the following case was unusual. 

In 1943, a claimant was sentenced to not less than 


5 years nor more than 10 years in jail because of un- 
employment insurance fraud and forgery. He had 
filed for and had received benefits under the names of 
many individuals who were then serving in the Armed 
Forces. 

Fifteen years later, he was again apprehended and 
charged with filing fraudulent claims while employed 
on two jobs where he earned about $150 a week. He 
had received about $1,150 in unemployment insurance 
benefits in this manner. 

After a trial lasting 7 days, he was found guilty on 
eight felony counts, and, after observation and exam- 
ination, was committed to the Mattewan State Hos- 
pital for the Criminally Insane. When he was dis- 
charged from the institution in 1960, he was rear- 
raigned and sentenced to 5 years in the State Peni- 
tentiary. 

All benefits illegally received by this defendant were 
recovered because bank accounts were found and 
warrants of attachment were obtained. 


“Off the Record” Wages 


The enforcement of fraud controls in unemployment 
insurance administration sometimes occasions unfavor- 
able comment in the press. Last year an article ap- 
peared in a national magazine telling how, among 
other ways, the fund was cheated by “off the record” 
wages. The cheat was drawing benefits and when 
offered employment agreed to work provided the pro- 
spective employer did not report him as an employee, 
paid him “under the table,” and in no way carried his 
wages on his books. Employment of the claimant in 
this fashion violated not only the Unemployment 
Insurance Law but other statutes including the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Law, the State Income Tax Law, 
and the State Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

For an employer to become a party to such an 
illegal pact is not only dangerous but also foolish. 
Someone, usually another employee, reports the inci- 
dent. Very often the punishment is drastic. 

Following an anonymous telephone tip in 1961, an 
investigation disclosed that a benefit claimant was 
employed by a leather novelty company whose owner 
kept him off the payroll by recording his earnings in 
the name of the claimant’s wife. When the claimant 
and his friend, the owner of the business, had a dis- 
agreement, oddly enough the claimant made the 
anonymous complaint about the setup. The wife, the 
employer, and, much to his surprise, the claimant 
were arrested and indicted for grand larceny, The 
case received much newspaper publicity. Recently, 
a special agent of the Investigation Section on an offi- 
cial visit to an employer saw the’ newspaper item about 
this case on a bulletin board. The employer told him 
that when he is asked by a prospective employee to pay 
him sub rosa he points to the article and asks, “Do 
you want me to get into trouble like this?” 

After an upstate newspaper published the account 
of a fraud investigation and conviction, 11 benefit 
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claimants voluntarily appeared at one of the branches 
of the Investigation Section and confessed to misrep- 
resentation and arranged to make restitution. 

Most benefit fraud cases are those of working and 
collecting without a special scheme. But there are 
exceptions. For example, in the New York City met- 
ropolitan area, an outstanding case involving exten- 
sive fraud occurred in 1960. A scheme was unearthed 
involving six persons who illegally collected benefits 
based on 17 phantom book publishing companies 
frauduently registered with the States of New York 
and New Jersey over a period of approximately 6 
years. The two States cooperated in the development 
of this case. 

The leader of the scheme arranged false claims for 
himself, his wife, and his 81-year-old mother. He 
also helped three women friends to secure unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits by arranging false wages to 
be reported for them. The total illegal benefits re- 
ceived by the entire group from New York and New 
Jersey amounted to approximately $30,000. Three 
members of the ring were arrested on felony com- 
plaints. The defendants were held in $5,000 bail, and 
indictments against all three were handed down in 
both New York and Queens Counties. 

In October 1961, the leader was sentenced to Rikers 
Island Penitentiary for an indeterminate term of 1 
to 3 years based upon his plea of guilty to petty lar- 
ceny. His wife, who was considered to have acted 
under the influence of her husband, pleaded guilty to 
the same charge and was placed on probation. 

The major case, brought in New York County, was 
based upon this man’s registration of fictitious em- 
ployers and filing of false wage reports which had 


caused the States of New York and New Jersey to pay 
out over $30,000 on false benefit claims. After plead- 
ing guilty to a felony charge of grand larceny in the 
second degree, he was sentenced in March 1962 to 
State Prison for a term of 1 year and 3 months, sen- 
tence to begin upon the completion of his existing 
term in Rikers Island Penitentiary. 

Often, a chiseler attempts to avoid punishment when 
caught by offering to repay his fraudulently obtained 
benefits and pleading guilty. An upstate judge told 
two men charged with obtaining approximately $2,000 
in unemployment insurance benefits illegally: “There 
is nothing commendable about your offer of resti- 
tution and plea of guilty, You were just trying to 
save your own skins. You are not doing the authori- 
ties any favor by pleading guilty.” 

A completely foolproof system of fraud control in 
unemployment insurance is no more possible than in 
any other large institution, public or private, where 
the payment of large sums of money is involved. 

Insurance companies are often victimized by fraud- 
ulent claims. The cost of eliminating all fraud from 
such claims would be prohibitive. Department stores 
cannot stop shoplifting completely, and government 
tax returns are accepted, sometimes with minimum 
scrutiny, because of the time element involved. Simi- 
larly, the unemployment insurance system would be 
unable to fulfill its intended purpose if every claim 
were treated as a possible attempt to defraud the fund. 

Reliance must be had on eternal vigilance, publicity, 
education, and, in the final analysis, on the inherent 
honesty of the everyday workingman and woman and 
the employer. 


Mechanization of Workload Counts 


By MARIAN L. BROWN 


Administrative Analyst 


California Department of Employment 


OR many years, the California Department or 

Employment has obtained unemployment insurance 
statistics required for the ES—209, 213, 215, 216, and 
218 reports by machine process. Most of these data 
are derived as a byproduct of the accounting process 
in the Data Processing Section located in the central 
office. 

Until a few years ago all employment service statis- 
tical data were compiled by hand operation in local 
offices. Yet some of these data which must be reported 
each month necessitate complex reporting arrays. 

A study of all clerical practices in the field offices in 
the State pointed up the possibility of simplifying the 
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operation in the field by having the counts made by 
machine. This system, in general, provides for punch- 
ing data into tabulating cards and counting. The 
complex arrays can be obtained on electric account- 
ing machines, converting data from punched 
cards to tape and programming for arraying and print- 
out on electronic data processing equipment. All steps 
taken to produce each of the segments of the employ- 
ment service data required for the ES—209-209 
Supplement, and ES—212 reports came under scrutiny. 
Tentative procedures and forms were developed to 
provide the means to produce all required employment 
service activities reports by machine—new applica- 
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tions, openings, selection notices, referrals, placements, 
etc. These procedures provided for local offices to 
send source information to the Data Processing Section 
for tabulating. All segments of the tentative procedure 
were considered carefully. 

It was decided to try the portion that was the most 
complex first because it offered the greatest benefit 
the count of placements, including clearance place- 
ments and acceptances. At the time of the study, the 
local office statistical clerks were using a system where- 
by tallies were transferred from the referral and place- 
ment record on the reverse of Order Form ES—514 to 
sets of worksheets provided for the purpose, distribut- 
ing the placements into each of the required categor- 
ies—sex, age, handicapped, veteran, duration of job, 
occupation, and industry. Balancing to totals was 
difficult and time consuming because a misplaced or 
missed tally was difficult to identify. Once the records 
were dispersed, balancing was, normally, either im- 
practical or impossible. This manual method was 
time-consuming, complicated, and costly to the local 
offices and sometimes inaccurate due to the complexity 
of the arrays. Conversion of this portion of reporting 
to a count by machine appeared to promise simplifica- 
tion, reduction in cost, and greater accuracy. 

It was decided, however, to approach the conversion 
with crossed fingers—and a 6-month test—to allow 
plenty of time to determine if the three objectives 
could be met: simplification, reduced costs, and greater 
accuracy. An experiment with the machine process 
was also indicated because the field was uneasy about 
the results. 

Numerous questions arose. Would the machines al- 
ways give credit to the office which made the place- 
ment? How about day-to-day management planning 
if daily counts were not available until after the end 
of the month? How long after the end of the report 
month would the local office receive its copy? How 
could a local office be sure that the report would 
reflect true counts for the office for the month? 

The experimental procedure was established for a 
6-month period in six local offices—one large and one 
medium-size office in each of the then three admin- 


istrative office areas. A two-part work order form 
carbon set with a tear-off stub at the top was devel- 
oped. It provided a duplicate referral and placement 
record (5 x 8 inches) with the grid restacked to pro- 
vide all of the required reporting items. One copy 
was sent to the central office and one was retained. 
A clearance referral and placement record form of 
the same size and a similar grid was developed which 
provided documents on which to transcribe clearance 
referrals, acceptances, and placements from the ES— 
568, in as many copies as needed. 

The staff in each of the six offices were oriented into 
the disciplines necessary in making entries on the doc- 
uments for punching into tabulating cards. During 
the experiment, improperly prepared grids were re- 
turned for correction. A 100 percent verification of 
key punching was maintained to insure that the data 
from the source documents were punched correctly. 
A control was established in the Data Processing Sec- 
tion to insure receipt of data from the six offices each 
working day of the month. This assured complete 
data in the central office for the period of the report. 


Proof of Accuracy in Machine Counting 


The six offices continued the manual daily count as 
usual during the 6-month period. The documents 
were then sent to the central office for the machine 
process. Then the manually prepared counts were 
compared with the machine-prepared counts. Totals 
matched almost without exception, but breakouts, par- 
ticularly those regarding occupation, industry, age 
groups, and duration of employment, varied consist- 
ently from some of the selected offices. In these in- 
stances, new totals were run from the punched cards to 
identify possible errors in tabulation. If counts still 
did not match, new cards were punched from the 
source documents and again completely verified to in- 
sure accuracy of the machine operation. We found 
no variations between first and second machine runs— 
proof that the tabulations were true reflections of data 
submitted by local offices. Discrepancies between 
hand and machine-prepared reports in the breakdowns 
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persisted throughout the experiment. By the end of 
the 6 months, the agency knew that the machine oper- 
ation was producing accurate reports and that incon- 
sistencies were regularly occurring from manual counts. 

The six local offices were assured that they were 
being credited with the number of placements to which 
each was entitled. 

During the test period, time and cost studies were 
made of both the old and the new method in the six 
local offices. Projections over a year for all offices 
indicated considerable savings in the field, but not 
enough to offset fully the additional cost in the central 
office. The small difference did not justify abandoning 
the project, but nevertheless it was disappointing. 

The results so far indicated simplification in the 
field and assured potential simplification in the Re- 
search and Statistics Section, a slightly increased cost, 
consistently more accuracy, and crediting of place- 
ments to the proper office. Reports were completed 
in plenty of time for mailing to Washington, but later 
than desirable in local offices. Considerable decrease 
was effected in the number of different forms to use 
and stock. 

After some deliberation, the decision was made to 
convert to the new system statewide. Certain refine- 
ments were undertaken. The use of a two-part order 
form was abandoned in favor of the former single form 
but without the grid on the reverse. 

A separate grid was developed. Both the order form 
and grid form were produced in pads enabling multiple 
copies of work orders when needed in the local office 
or for clearance. When the first referral was made, 
two of the grids were attached to the reverse of the 
order form to supply a copy for the central office pro- 
viding entry of referral and subsequent placement 
information in duplicate. 

With the permission of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, an ES—568 was developed (size 5 x 8 inches) , 
using a similar grid for attaching to clearance orders. 
Transcribing was no longer necessary and filing was 
immeasurably easier and faster. The new forms, 
therefore, effected considerable savings. Verification 
of punching was reduced to 10 percent. The opera- 
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tion was changed from conventional electric account- 
ing machines to electronic data processing equipment 
that prints the statistical data on specially designed 
forms. These forms, which are designated as ES— 
209-209 Supplement and ES 212-C, identify each of 
the statistical items for ease in reading. They are 
sent to the Bureau in lieu of entering the items on 
the regular Bureau ES 209, ES—209A, and ES 212 
forms. 

A manual count of total placements with no break- 
downs was made in the field daily to provide manage- 
ment with the information needed for daily planning. 
A copy of the machine-produced monthly report 
reached the local office early in the following month. 
This procedure was used statewide for another 6 
months. Referral counts were then converted to the 
system. Selection notices and job openings will be 
added soon. Besides providing a simplified procedure 
in the field, the agency is experiencing a modest sav- 
ings and is confident that the counts are more accurate. 


A Machine System Is Flexible 


In addition, California has a system that is con- 


siderably more flexible. New or revised reporting in- 
structions in this area are made with little or no addi- 
tional cost. As a byproduct, the program provides 
quarterly, semiyearly, and yearly summaries. The 
last BES instruction to change reporting for youth 
from “under 20” to “under 22,” retaining the “under 
20” until September 1963, was executed by a simple 
program change in the Data Processing Section. The 
data were already being punched and stored, 
California law provides a State retraining program 
for unemployment insurance claimants who are in 
need of training to become successfully employed. 
The machine process provides a count of placements 
of these retrained applicants. The only activity re- 
quired in local offices is the entry of a symbol on the 
grid form to denote “retrained applicant.” Place- 
ments of retrained applicants under the ARA and 
MDTA programs are being added in the same man- 
ner. When desirable, these types of placements could 
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be arrayed in the same manner as the regular place- 
ments. The cost would be inconsequential. 

With a few minor additions to the basic data now 
stored on tape, an additional quarterly report may be 
produced soon. It will contain placement data by 
occupation, by major market employer, by local office. 
These data can also be arrayed by duration, age, or any 
other grouping now being obtained. It would be 
possible to obtain the same data for any industrial 
specialized groupings of employers by local office, by 
labor market area—or statewide. This would not be 
feasible, however, for multi-establishment employers, 


for example, Bank of America. This kind of infor- 
mation is especially helpful in establishing training 
programs; or, when combined with other data, in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the placement service to 
an employer; or planning the employer contacts 
toward those with the greatest potential for our 
services. 

It is the general opinion of this agency that so far 
this program is paying off. It may be possible in the 
near future to convert other employment service sta- 
tistical counts to the machine method. 


The Answer to Peak Claimsloads ... 


P arl-_/ime Employees 


By FRED MASON 


Unemployment Insurance Technician 


Arizona Unemployment Compensation Division 


CONTINUAL challenge to management in the 

Unemployment Compensation Division of the Ari- 
zona agency is maintaining a trained work force for 
workloads which may double within a week. Prior to 
1957, no additional trained personnel were available. 
While the use of hourly employees did not offer an 
immediate solution to all the problems created by 
fluctuating workloads, 5 years of experience with this 
program has shown that use of such workers eliminates 


many difficulties previously encountered. This ex- 
perience has also indicated that certain basic rules be 
applied for hiring and maintaining an effective hourly 
work force. 

The need of the individual office is considered when 
establishing a list of hourly personnel for an area. 
To keep the staff of hourly personnel geared to the 
operations of an office, the manager periodically con- 
tacts all listed persons in his area. He verifies the 
necessary personal information concerning these work- 
ers and reaffirms their availability for work. When 
this verification reveals that persons on the list are no 
longer available, the manager determines the number 
of replacements necessary. He notifies the adminis- 
trative office of revisions to the list of hourly employees 
and, if necessary, requests a register of new applicants. 


While handling the largest 
claimsload in Arizona, the 
Phoenix Industrial Office dur- 
ing some months of each 
year utilizes a staff composed 
of one-third limited hourly 
employees. 
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The administrative office sends a request to the Arizona 
Merit System Board for area registers containing a 
sufficient number of candidates to bring the limited 
hourly staff for each area up to the desired level. 

Where the demand for employees is heavy, continu- 
ous recruitment may be carried on by the State Merit 
System Board; otherwise, it is started by the Board 
when a request is received. Public announcements 
and other media are used to attract persons with the 
desired qualifications. 

Recruiting personnel for seasonal employment is not 
It is a 


just a matter of seeking capable employees. 
matter of seeking qualified personnel who are willing 
to accept employment on a limited hourly basis. Em- 
ployees classified as “seasonal” are not permitted to 
work more than 1,000 hours in any 12-month period. 
(This restriction prohibits the filling of full-time jobs 


with hourly employees.) To ensure hiring hourly 
workers who will be satisfied with limited employment, 
recruitment is directed primarily toward: (1) house- 
wives, (2) college students, and (3) retired or semi- 
retired persons. Pamphlets, newspaper ads, and radio 
announcements specifically point out the type of work, 
hours of employment, and other specifications for em- 
ployment of a seasonal worker. Effort is made to show 
that recruitment of full-time workers is another opera- 
tion and that separate registers are maintained from 
which full-time employees are hired. 

Examinations are designed to determine applicant 
qualifications most desirable for the type of work to be 
performed. For example, the majority of the work 
of a seasonal claims assistant is performed rapidly at 
a counter; therefore in the written portion of the ex- 
amination, emphasis is placed on speed and accuracy. 
Successful completion of the written portion qualifies 
the applicant to take the oral examination, where the 
majority of the weight is assigned in determining his 
overall score. 
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Cealon Taylor, assistant manager, 
Phoenix Industrial Office, con- 
ducts a training session for sea- 
sonal claims assistants. 


When the Merit Board has issued a certification, 
applicants are notified to report for selection inter- 
views. Candidates are interviewed by the local office 
manager or supervisor. After a selection is made and 
necessary personnel forms are completed, the person’s 
name is added to the list of available hourly employees 
for the particular area. This list, showing the worker’s 
name, address, telephone number, job classification, 
and the area in which he is available for employment, 
is given to each supervisor who might use hourly 
workers. 

Generally, an employee living in Phoenix is avail- 
able for work in any of the area’s four local offices 
as well as the State administrative office. After the 
initial appointment, an hourly employee may be called 
to work without regard to his position on a register. 
Initially, hourly workers were employed for only claims 
taking duties, but successful utilization of seasonal 
claims assistants prompted the extension of the hourly 
worker list to include various clerical classes. 

Because the problem of training increases in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of the task that the employee 
is expected to learn, simplification of duties is a neces- 
sity. Generally, hourly employees are assigned more 
routine tasks and work of a repetitive nature. This 
reduces the need for lengthy training and frees mem- 
bers of the permanent staff for assignment to more 
complex functions. Much background information 
included in the permanent employee training pro- 
gram is omitted for hourly workers, After an initial 
training session, further instruction of the hourly em- 
ployee is done on the job. This practice permits the 
supervisor to give instructions concerning the activities 
in which the employee will be utilized. The hourly 
worker’s availability for training as well as employ- 
ment is dependent upon the workload. Thus, the su- 
pervisor must plan formal training sessions on a short- 
range basis. Most of the training of these employees 
is done “at the elbow.” 
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We point our efforts toward employing only those 
persons who will be satisfied to accept hourly work 
on a limited basis. While this is extremely important, 
it does not replace the need for proper management 
of this work force. The hourly employee's desire for 
part-time work is generally due to a personal situa- 
tion which prohibits full-time employment. Often 
he may specify availability for work during a particular 
period or during specific hours. For example, a house- 
wife may be unable to work before her children are in 
school. A college student can report to work during 
hours when he is not in school or during vacation 
periods. To utilize these workers effectively, the su- 
pervisor must know the personal situation of each. 
The list of hourly employees contains information on 
restrictions when known. When several workers have 
such restrictions, it is necessary to maintain a larger 
list of employees to provide the necessary work force 
when demanded by the activity in the office. The 
supervisor who keeps such factors in mind achieves 
greater success with hourly workers. 

Excessive use of one employee, who at an early 
date shows aptitude for the work, can set up a long- 
range problem. If each hourly employee is not given 
an opportunity to work periodically, he may not be 
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available for employment when the demand arises. 
Also, training of the standby worker is neglected, and 
he cannot perform efficiently when called. A local 
schedule is valuable to provide for rotation and equal 
work opportunities for all hourly employees, Since 
these workers cannot be employed more than 1,000 
hours in a 12-month period, the personnel office main- 
tains a continuous work record of each individual 
and notifies the responsible supervisor whenever an 
employee approaches this limit. 


With few exceptions, hourly employees do not work 
as efficiently and cannot complete as wide a variety 


of tasks as the permanent employee. They also pre- 
sent an added training problem for the agency because 
not all hourly employees are present at regular staff 
meetings and training sessions. While such a worker 
may not be as efficient as the regular experienced em- 
ployee, he is much more efficient and adept in com- 
pleting assignments than the newly hired full-time 
worker. He contributes to improved morale of perma- 
nent employees by reducing the probability of a reduc- 
tion in force when workloads drop. Utilization of 
hourly workers keeps training costs for new employees 
at a minimum. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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P Biss for WSene it Financing 


By H. FRED GARRETT 


Executive Director 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


ENEFIT financing in a State having a high per- 

centage of seasonal industries is quite a different 
problem from such financing in a State having a 
broader base of industrial distribution with a high 
percentage of stable industries which operate on a 
fairly stable year-round basis. The original unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, following the Social Security 
Board’s draft, did not provide the necessary features to 
meet the financing problems of a State with a highly 
seasonal industrial pattern, and as a consequence Idaho 
was one of the first States—if not the first—to be seri- 
ously threatened with insolvency of its Unemployment 
Compensation Trust Fund. 

During 1939 and 1940, the first 2 full calendar years 
in which benefits were payable, the reserve fund de- 
clined at an alarming rate, despite the fact that total 
wages were taxable and a uniform tax rate of 2.7 per- 
cent applied to all employers. The small reserve fund 
accumlated by the end of 1940 amounted to slightly less 
than $2.7 million and represented only 3.7 percent of 
total wages. 


Idaho Fund Recovers 


The fund recovered during the war years, and ex- 
perience rating became effective July 1, 1943, at the 
same time that the taxable wage limit was set at $3,000. 
Those of us who experienced the threat of insolvency 
in the earlier years were impressed with the need for 
careful financial planning in the future and, conse- 
quently, resisted the national trend toward unrealistic 
tax reduction during the prosperous years immediately 
following the end of World War II. Idaho’s tax rates 
were maintained at a much higher level than the na- 
tional average, so the fund continued to build up 
during the time when many other States were dissipat- 
ing their reserves. 

The problem of benefit financing is a complex one, 
touching all phases of the unemployment insurance 
program. Administrative policy, legislative policy, and 
the Agency’s public image are all involved. The pur- 
pose of the unemployment insurance program is to pay 
benefits to workers who are involuntarily unemployed. 
Therefore, the adequacy of the benefit program in re- 
lation to the State’s requirements becomes the first 
item for consideration. Cost estimates for administer- 
ing the program during a period of years are projected, 
and tax rates are computed on a level to finance the 
projected cost estimates and assure an adequate reserve 
fund during the period. This procedure involves ad- 
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justing the maximum weekly benefit amount to a 
reasonable relationship to the average wages in covered 
employment. Also involved are the duration, mini- 
mum eligibility requirements, disqualifications, and 
composition of the expected claimsload. Changes in 
a State’s basic industries and changes in the composi- 
tion of the labor force must be reflected in all economic 
assumptions underlying benefit financing plans, as they 
have a significant effect on benefit costs. 

An example of this is the rapid growth during re- 
cent years of the food processing industry in Idaho. 
Most of the increased employment in this industry is 
made up of women workers, many of whom are sec- 
ondary wage earners in the family. The characteristics 
of this group of workers differ widely from workers in 
other seasonal industries such as lumber and con- 
struction. We find also that significant changes are 
taking place in lumbering, another basic seasonal in- 
dustry. Automation and technological change are 
having a profound influence in reducing the number 
of workers needed and in shortening the season for 
outdoor operations, both of which add to the number 
of the unemployed as well as to the length of un- 
employment. 

In those seasonal industries employing mainly male 
workers who are the primary wage earners, wage rates 
are much higher than the general average. On the 
other hand, the seasonal industries employing largely 
women and secondary wage earners have pay scales 
below the general average. The two situations create 
a considerable amount of public confusion and con- 
tribute to public misunderstanding of the wage re- 
placement concept of the program. 


New Data on Claimant Characteristics 


Benefits have been payable in Idaho for slightly 


more than 24 years. During that time, there has been 
no major revamping of basic approaches or concepts 
despite the fact that many changes have taken place 
in the economy of the State and—even more impor- 
tant—in socioeconomic conditions since the beginning 
of the program. We are, therefore, undertaking a 
comprehensive study of benefit claimant characteristics 
by the use of a questionnaire for all claimants during 
the current benefit year, The information obtained 
from each claimant in this manner will be supple- 
mented by data from Agency records. All of this 
information will be compiled and carefully analyzed 
for the purpose of revamping the program so that it 
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will better serve the needs of both the workers and 
the general public. 

One area which will come under scrutiny will be 
claimants commonly referred to as “repeaters” be- 
cause of their practice of filing claims consecutively 
year after year. Considerable attention will also be 
directed to the part-time and marginal workers to de- 
termine whether too large a share of total benefits is 
being paid to them at the expense of the normal, full- 
time worker. We will also seek to determine whether 
a base period of 1 year is an adequate measure of at- 
tachment to the labor force and whether covered 
wages during such a short period are an adequate 
measurement for establishing the weekly benefit 
amount and duration. 

Factual data are necessary to provide reasonable 
solutions to these and many other questions that have 
remained for too long without any searching inquiry. 
With the information available from this study, we 
expect to make some rather far-reaching recommen- 
dations for improvement of the overall program. This 
will involve a revision in long-term cost estimates. It 
will also be necessary to adjust the tax rate structure 
to finance these costs. 

During the years, many changes have been made in 
the Idaho law affecting benefit financing. Coverage 
has been extended to State, county, and municipal 
employees. During the last 11 years the maximum 


weckly benefit amount has been raised from $20 to $40 
in three steps; at the last session of the Legislature, 
a flexible ceiling was established at 52% percent of the 
average weekly wage in covered employment. This 
has resulted in the maximum moving to $44 on July 1 


of this year. The minimum has also been raised to $17. 
Duration of benefits has been increased from a period 
of 10-20 weeks to 10-26 weeks. A temporary extended 
benefit provision has been added, which triggers in 
during periods of heavy unemployment. Part-time 
earnings allowable without deduction from the weekly 
benefit amount, and the amount of earnings allowable 
before deduction, have both been liberalized. A pro- 
vision allowing benefits to be paid during authorized 
training has also been added. 


‘Costly Improvements No Threat to Fund 


While the improvements made in coverage, dura- 
tion, weekly benefit amount, and modifications in 
eligibility requirements have added to the adequacy of 
the program, they have also added to the cost. The 
result has been a decline in the fund balance and in 
the ratio of fund balance to taxable wages, although 
there is no threat of insolvency. 

Recognizing that costs might increase substantially 
and that a financing program should be developed on 
a continuing long-term basis, a benefit financing study 
was completed in 1950. This study has been supple- 
mented and updated biennially for consideration by 
the Advisory Council and the State Legislature. These 
studies carried benefit cost estimates under specified 
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H. Fred Garrett at work on Idaho's plans for benefit financing. 


basic economic assumptions and in accordance with 
anticipated or proposed changes in the benefit formula. 
These benefit financing studies encompassed an exam- 
ination of tax tables and alternative taxable wage 
bases. It is by this means that the Idaho fund has been 
maintained in a solvent condition. 

Experience in Idaho and in other States has clearly 
indicated the necessity for continuing an actuarial 
approach to benefit financing and the need for staff 
trained in this field. A member of the staff of the 
Idaho Agency participated in the actuarial training 
course sponsored by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity in cooperation with the University of Michigan. 
He has also been a member of the Benefit Financing 
Committee of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. This training and experience 
have been of great assistance to the Idaho Agency. 
The degree of acceptance and reliance based on the 
long-range benefit studies by the Advisory Council, 
the Legislature, and the general public regarding 
Idaho’s employment security program is largely due 
to confidence in the experience and training of those 
persons responsible for the preparation of the cost 
studies. 

Benefit financing studies are prepared as the basis 
for legislative proposals during the 12 to 18 months 
before the biennial legislative session convenes. Prior 
to the legislative session, discussions are also held with 
the Advisory Council, and all aspects of benefit financ- 
ing and other legislative proposals are considered. 
Through this approach, both employer and labor rep- 
resentatives are conversant with program objectives 
and the problems involved. While the Council func- 
tions strictly in an advisory capacity, it does provide 
a means of communication and thus creates a better 
climate in which to develop legislative proposals and 
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helps materially in securing acceptance by the Legis- 
lature. 

The Advisory Council in Idaho is composed of nine 
members: four representatives each for employers and 
labor, and a public representative who serves as Chair- 
man. Over the years, the membership of the Council 
has been changed only slightly so there has been a high 
degree of continuity. Through the careful selection 
of members who are truly representative, public- 
spirited, and willing to devote the necessary time to the 
wide range of problems involved in the administra- 
tion of the program, are we able to obtain maximum 
value from Council participation. Because of this, 
the Council’s recommendations carry considerable 
weight with the Legislature. All legislative matters 
are discussed at length with the Council but with the 
clear understanding that the Council’s role is advisory 
only. 

In most instances, it is possible to obtain, through 
negotiation, a unanimous position. However, the lack 
of complete unanimity is not permitted to serve as a 
roadblock for legislation which the administration 
considers is necessary and in the public interest. This 
fact must be clearly understood in order to maintain 


a proper working relationship. Being a representative 
body, the Council serves not only to keep the Agency 
staff informed of the thinking and attitudes of the 
public but also provides for a carryback of informa- 
tion to the segments of the public represented by the 
various Council members, Among the topics under 
consideration for discussion with the Council in the 
near future are the following which concern adequate 
benefit financing: 

1. A possible increase in the taxable wage base over 
the present $3,000 limit. 

2. Changes in tax tables to maintain sufficient in- 
come to the fund to keep it solvent and to permit a 
continuation of experience rating. 

3. An extension of tax rates above the present maxi- 
mum of 2.7 percent to be applied to experience rating 
accounts with deficit balances. 

The study which has been undertaken, involving a 
complete review and examination of the overall un- 
employment benefit program, will be thoroughly an- 
alyzed in laying the groundwork for legislative changes 
necessary to bring about program improvements which 
appear desirable or necessary in achieving long-term 
objectives. 


Role of Labor Market Information 
Under ARA 


By HIRAM B. LUMPKIN 


Labor Market Analyst, Rome Local Office 


Georgia State Employment Service 


HE Area Redevelopment Act (Public Law 87-27 

was signed into law by President Kennedy on May 
1, 1961. The objective of the bill is to provide special 
help to those areas which have been subjected to 
chronic unemployment over an extended period of 
time. 

It is a long-range program of area redevelopment as 
opposed to a short-term anti-recession program, and 
provides for five broad types of assistance to those areas 
which have been certified to receive them. 

The criteria by which areas may be designated as 
redevelopment areas are related to the unemployment 
rate. The data must show (1) that substantial and 
persistent unemployment has existed in the area for an 
extended period of time, or (2) that the area ranks 
among the highest in numbers and percentages of 
low-income families—frequently as a result of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment. 
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The criteria for the former classification provide 
that annual average unemployment as a percent of 
the labor force has been: 

‘a) At least 50 percent above the national average 
for 3 of the preceding 4 calendar years; or 

(b) At least 75 percent above the national average 
for 2 of the preceding 3 calendar years; or 


Types of Assistance Available 
ARA 


Loans for commercial and industrial projects. 
Loans and grants for public facilities. 
Technical assistance. 

Occupational training. 

Retraining subsistence payments. 





c) At least 100 percent above the national average 
for | of the preceding 2 calendar years. 
The national average unemployment rates in recent 
years are: 
1958__ 
33... 
1960__ 
1961 ee EE aes a 
Source: July 1962 “Area Labor Market Trends. 


After an area has been classed as a redevelopment 
area, it submits an Overall Economic Development 
Program to the Secretary of Commerce. Labor mar- 
ket information is included in the OEDP to show how 
the manpower resources in the area can be used in its 
economic development. Following approval of the 
OEDP by the Secretary of Commerce, the labor market 
information can also be used as a guide in setting up 
training programs. 


The Value of Labor Market Information 


Under the unemployment and underemployment 
criteria, labor market information is the basis for 
designating an area as a redevelopment area. An area 
must be so designated before it can receive assistance 
under the Act. Therefore, the cooperation of the 
State agencies in preparing and supplying the labor 
market information is vital to the overall recovery in 
areas of chronic unemployment. The ARA labor 
market reporting program requires the preparation 
of comprehensive reports analyzing the labor market 
situation. For use in the Area Redevelopment pro- 
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gram, these reports include a summary of an area’s 
problems and needs; its economic potentials, resources, 
markets, and labor skills; and its economic develop- 
ment objectives. 

The labor force has grown considerably during the 
past several years. At the same time, there have been 
drastic changes in the labor market because of scien- 
tific advances and technological developments 
making certain occupations obsolete. A more effective 
utilization of manpower is needed. 

In Georgia, over the past 10 years, the trend to 
mechanization and consolidation of farms into more 
economically operated units, changing farming meth- 
ods, and the conversion to cattle and poultry produc- 
tion from field crops has lessened the need for workers 
in agricultural activities, thereby creating a surplus of 
workers who are seeking nonfarm employment. Mi- 
gration has been necessary for these workers in many 
instances. 

Labor market information has been used in the 
formulation of the Overall Economic Development 
Programs approved for Gordon, Polk, Paulding, and 
Carroll Counties in the northwest Georgia area. 
Similar information has helped bring about approval 
of OEDP’s for other areas in the State. In addition, 
labor market reports have been prepared for use by 
local industrial committees in other Georgia cities and 
communities that are seeking industry and community 
improvement 


11-County Commission 


The Coosa Valley Area Planning and Development 
Commission, with headquarters in Rome, was orga- 
nized by the people of 11 counties in northwest 
Georgia, all of which are redevelopment areas. Among 
them are four counties with excessive unemployment 
rates. This organization, with an office staff of eight, 
is financed by the 11 counties. Volunteers from all 
the member counties also assist. 

The Coosa Valley Area Planning and Development 
Commission has made plans for tourist attraction and 
highway, waterway, and industrial development. In- 
dustrial park areas have been secured and are being 
developed. The University of Georgia is making a 
study of agriculture and forestry in the area and has 
prepared a complete inventory of the farms to help 
devise ways and means to promote agriculture to keep 
people on the farms. The Georgia State Highway 
Department is helping by improving, locating, and 
relocating of highways in the area. 

To accomplish objectives of the Commission, many 
groups—Federal, State, local, and educational—have 
been approached for information and assistance. 

Early in 1962, the staff of the Rome local office pre- 
pared labor force estimates and selected wage rates 
for the 11 counties individually. These records are 
brought up to date periodically and are used to supply 
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labor market information to interested industrialists 
and organizations. 

Recently two of the counties (Polk and Paulding) 
which were designated as redevelopment areas under 
the ARA Program received funds under the Urban 
Redevelopment Administration. In addition, eight 
other counties and Rome and its environs have been 
allocated URA funds for extensive research and plan- 
ning work. 

The Rome local office manager and the area labor 
market analyst attend most of the meetings of the Com- 
mission, where they supply labor market information 
and wage rates, and discuss the facilities available 
through the agency. 

In Gordon County, where the unemployment rate 
was 8.4 percent of the work force, an inventory and 
analysis of the unemployed and underemployed was 
prepared recently to determine their training and 
work potential. Applications were processed and 
classified by the Cartersville local office staff, and the 
applicants were interviewed, given general aptitude 
tests, and counseled. 

The results of the analysis were 1ecorded and the 
information was supplied to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee which developed the OEDP for 
Gordon County. The program included a summary 
of population and labor force statistics; employment 
by industry and occupation; unemployment statistics ; 
personal, industrial, and occupational characteristics ; 
extent of underemployment; occupational potential 
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Labor market studies have been 
used in the formulation of 
OEDP’s for several areas in 
Georgia. 


inventory; additional labor supply potential; and a 
summary of manpower problems. 

The study revealed that the area was one of high- 
level unemployment and underemployment due to the 
seasonal nature of the textile industry which predomi- 
nates the employment pattern of Gordon County. It 
indicated that program emphasis should be placed on 
local employment development and retraining to create 
a trained labor pool to encourage industry to expand 
or move into the area and on training to provide quali- 
fied workers to fill job openings in the area for which 
experienced labor was not available. 


ES Can Help With Training Program 


Occupational training will be geared closely to the 
employment requirements of existing industries, new 
industries, and the occupational pattern of the con- 
tiguous area. Local State Employment Service offices 
can assist in determining the training needs of workers 
in the area and compile occupational shortage lists and 
inventories of skills of the existing labor force. The 
local offices, school officials, and apprenticeship and 
vocational training agencies will be helpful in de- 
termining the training needs of the community to 
develop training programs. 

The role the local office plays in helping the com- 
munities qualify for assistance under the Area Re- 
development Act is an opportunity to be of greater 
public service—an opportunity which we welcome. 
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Fred Terranova, who is in charge of the handicapped workers division at the Haverhill, Mass., local office, addresses students of the 
Perley High School of Georgetown, Mass., on the State and Federal Government programs for employing the handicapped. 


ommunity Participation 


and Public Relations 


By FRED A. TERRANOVA 


Veterans Employment Representative, Haverhill Local Office 


LTHOUGH community participation and public 
relations sound like two programs, actually they 
are a single program with two distinct phases. It is a 
case of getting out and working with the people in an 
area, and at the same time letting them know the facts 
about the employment security program. The more 
one talks with people outside the office the more one 
gets the impression that most of them think the sole 
function of the public employment office is paying 
checks to unemployed workers. Thus, time and care 
should be used to explain our other activities to the 
public. 

This is where a well planned public relations pro- 
gram should be presented. First, we could call atten- 
tion to special programs, such as NEPH Week and 
Older Worker programs. Active committees of busi- 
nessmen in the community can be set up. These com- 
mittees can be publicized in the newspapers and on the 
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Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


radio. Eye-catching displays can also be set up in store 
or office windows and in lobbies of public buildings. 

When the benefit rights interview film was shown 
at an evening meeting of a personnel management 
group, followed by a question and answer period, com- 
ments such as “This certainly was an eye opener” were 
prevalent. The film was shown in a large manufac- 
turing plant to foremen, department heads, super- 
visors, and management to give them a clearer picture 
of what is required of a claimant in filing for unemploy- 
ment benefits. Afterward, these officials stated that 
they understood more thoroughly the importance of 
completing and promptly returning the separation 
notices received from the local office on each claim 
filed. 

The testing program, which is a primary phase of 
the Employment Service School Program, should be 
presented to employers as an aid in hiring young 
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workers with aptitudes necessary for various operations 
in many diversified industries. The testing service has 
proved extremely valuable in hiring trainees and in 
staffing new establishments in the area. 

Feature stories can be written and submitted to the 
newspapers along with pictures to publicize our various 
activities. This type of publicity can be used especially 
well during the NEPH Week drive. In addition, dis- 
plays, with pictures to tell the story, can be set up. 
Pictures of handicapped persons at work in the local 
area add much interest. Slides made of workers in 
one or more local plants can be shown in a Tele-A- 
Story and inserted as part of a window display. Most 
people will stop to look at slides of this sort. 

The Essay Contest on employment of the handi- 
capped affords another good opportunity to work with 
students. One school recently sent two students to the 
local office to get an interview on tape so that it could 
be played back to their fellow students. Local news- 
papers carried the item with pictures. The school was 
grateful that the students had this experience. 

It is good business to seek every opportunity to work 
with service clubs, business organizations, and civic 
groups. A good example occurred when we were 
notified that Assistant Secretary of Labor, Newell 
3rown, would spend a day in Massachusetts, and we 
were asked to plan some type of program for that day. 
This presented quite a challenge. The local office 
manager and the Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive considered many ideas and finally worked out a 
plan. We approached some of the civic groups to see 
if they would sponsor the day. One of the organiza- 
tions was very interested and asked us to come to a 
special meeting and present our plans. The organiza- 
tion immediately formed a committee to work with us. 
Where to hold the affair, visits to firms, and where to 
hold the open meeting were just a few of the problems. 
Numerous meetings and visits to individuals were 
followed by letters of invitation for the luncheon. 

The program was worked out as follows: 

Beginning in the local office at 10 a.m., the Assistant 
Secretary was taken to City Hall to meet the Mayor 
and then on to the Haverhill Trade School where an 
assembly of over 500 students was called. On hand 
were the Superintendent of Schools; the Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion; and the Director and Assistant Director of the 
Trade School. Brief speeches at the assembly were 
followed by a tour of the school. 

Luncheon invitations had been sent to 75 persons. 
A 50 percent return was expected, but the invited 
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GAZETTE photo. 

Radio was another means of calling the attention of the public 

to hiring the handicapped. Richard L. Walsh, manager of the 

Haverhill local ES office, moderated this panel over station WHAV 

in Haverhill with Thomas F. Coppinger, assistant to the general 

manager, NY Central Railroad (left) and Aaron Solomon, 
president, Ace Electronics Associates, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
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Trade School English students Joseph Rondeau, left, and Edward 
L. Clark, right, conduct an interview with Fred Terranova, chair- 
man of the Employ the Handicapped Committee. The interview, 
which was taped, was used by other Trade School students in 
writing an essay on employment of the handicapped for a con- 
fest sponsored by the Haverhill Order of Elks. 
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Displays, such as this one (with a slide presentation) which was 
used aft the Bradford branch of the Haverhill National Bank, 
helped to draw attention to employment of the handicapped. 





This display was on the concourse of the Boston South Station. 


Left, Fred A. Terranova, employment 


counselor, Division of Employment Security, and Thomas F. Coppinger, assistant to general manager, 


NY Central Railroad. 


guests asked permission to bring friends, and a total of 
80 attended the luncheon at the Elks Hall. The local 
ES office manager presided and the Assistant Secretary 
addressed the guests briefly. After a roundtable dis- 
cussion, reporters from the local newspapers and radio 
station interviewed the Assistant Secretary. 

Since Haverhill is a shoe city, visits to two factories 
were on the program. One was a new plant in the 
process of starting production. The other visit was to 
one of the busiest shoe plants where the Manager of 
the Shoe Board of Trade acted as guide. From there 
we went to a paper board manufacturing plant and 
then back to the local office for a further look at the 
office and a few of the operations. 

After a brief rest at the home of a member of the 
committee, a small group had dinner at a restaurant. 

In the evening the guest of honor addressed a gath- 
ering at the Elks Hall and a panel discussion was held. 
Members of the panel included a shoe manufacturing 
representative, a national officer and a State officer of 
the Shoe Union, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a local president of the Electrical Workers 
Union, the director of the Industrial Development 
Program, the director of the Trade School, and the 
moderator who was vice president of a local bank. 

Newspaper photographers and reporters accompa- 
nied the party most of the day. This gave the office 
441 inches of newsprint and 106 inches of pictures in 
the local papers. 

We feel that this was really community participa- 
tion—the Elks Hall donated twice in one day, auto- 
mobiles loaned by an agent, the use of the home of 
a member of the committee, a police escort, the Mayor 
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taking time out to attend the affair, the Trade School 
changing its schedule to accommodate us, the manager 
of the Shoe Board of Trade accompaning us on our 
inspection tour, the shoe manufacturers and the paper 
board plant opening their doors to us for a tour of 
inspection. Why did all these people do so much for 
us? We like to think it was because we have been 
accepted as a part of the community. 

The greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce has 
also been very cooperative in our public relations pro- 
gram. We put a display in their window for each 
NEPH Week and they make up a special page about 
the Week for their monthly newsletter which goes to 
some 500 members. 

The school program may add further to making 
friends in the community. The present program is a 
good example. At the request of a school Guidance 
director, we are working out plans for a career day. 
Leading business people will speak to the seniors and 
a local office representative will give out pamphlets to 
the students, such as “How to Get and Hold the Right 
Job,” “Job Hunting,” “Your Public Employment 
Service,’ and “Helping You With Your Job Plans.” 

Acting as a go-between with business and the school 
works out very well. The businessmen realize the 
interest being shown by the Employment Service, and 
goodwill is built up with the school system. In addi- 
tion, a good impression is made on the students who 
will be the future employers of the community. 

Display work should be done with care and un- 
hurriedly. A good display does not mean just a few 
printed cards set in a window. Carefully selected 
pictures can add much interest. 
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We planned a NEPH Week window display in 
April—6 months in advance—and had the material in 
the store about 7 weeks before it was to be set up. This 
was to prevent a rush job, and the finished window 
showed the planning that had gone into the display. 
A bank lobby display we have used consists of a small 
easel, Tele-A-Story, a picture or two, and some pam- 
phlets set on a table. 

Radio is another good medium with which to work. 
We held a program for the handicap drive right at 
the radio station, and the owner of the station went 
all out to help us. Invitations were sent to prominent 
employers and newspaper people in the greater Haver- 
hill area to be at the radio station at 4 p.m. A panel 
discussion went on the air at 4:15; it consisted of two 


members of the Governor’s Commission for the Han- 
dicapped, with the local ES office manager as moder- 
ator. After the 15-minute broadcast there was a 
20-minute informal question and answer program. A 
social hour followed. Much was gained by such a 
gathering. A 13-week program, “Accent on You,” 
now on the air every Saturday at 6:30 p.m. is bringing 
in favorable comments. 

Be alert to any opportunity which arises and make 
the most of it. For example, when the commemora- 


tive stamp for the handicapped was issued, we built 
a large display around it. 

I hope that everyone in the Employment Service 
realizes we are big business and we should always think 
that way. 


Placement Experiment in a Resort Area 


By EDGAR B. SAUNDERS 


Employment Service Field Supervisor 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


HE coast of southern Maine has a heavy concen- 

tration of summer hotels, gift shops, and restaurants 
operating in and around the York and Ogunquit beach 
areas. 

York Beach, Maine, is about 12 miles from Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and 25 miles from Biddeford, Maine. 
These two resort areas are officially served by the 
Biddeford local office. Because of the distance in- 
volved, the Maine agency has provided only token 
service to employers operating in these areas. The 
Portsmouth local office of the New Hampshire agency 
has also provided token service to these employers. 

During the winter of 1960-61, the New Hampshire 
Employment Service Director informed the Maine 
agency that the York Beach Chamber of Commerce 
had asked the Portsmouth local office to expand its 
services to the southern Maine beach areas, primarily 
because of the proximity of this office. 

In the early spring of 1961, officials of the Maine 
and New Hampshire agencies met in Portsmouth to 
discuss the problem of providing improved service to 
employers operating in the southern Maine coastal 
resort areas. At this meeting it was agreed that since 
these employers were operating in Maine, it was the 
responsibility of the Maine agency to provide the 
service which they had a right to expect. The Maine 
agency agreed to attempt to improve employer serv- 
ices by experimenting with a seasonal employment 
office to be located in the York Beach area. ‘The New 
Hampshire agency agreed to cooperate through its 
Portsmouth local office by supplying available appli- 
cants, as needed, following direct clearance procedures. 

At a meeting with the York Beach Chamber of 
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Commerce officials, the Maine agency outlined plans 
for serving the area during the 1961 summer season. 
The proposal was enthusiastically received by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it offered to supply free 
office space in the Chamber of Commerce building. 
The only cost to the Maine agency would be for tele- 
phone installation and service and supplies. The 
Chamber of Commerce also offered the assistance of 
its office staff to assure the success of this operation. 

Since most of the employers in both the York Beach 
and the Ogunquit Beach areas are out-of-State resi- 
dents, their names and winter addresses were ob- 
tained. Letters were sent to these employers notifying 
them that the Maine Employment Security Commis- 
sion would operate a public employment office at York 
Beach during the 1961 summer season, in an effort to 
provide better service to all employers in the area. 
These letters also requested the employers to list their 
job openings for the coming season as early as possible 
with the Biddeford, Maine local office. About 80 
percent of the employers acknowledged receipt of this 
letter, but job openings received were few because of 
the lateness of the action. Most employers had al- 
ready made hiring commitments for the coming season. 
Many of them operate in the Maine coastal areas dur- 
ing the summer and in the South during the winter, 
and keep most of their personnel as year-round 
employees. 

The Maine agency recognized that the first year or 
two of this experiment would be primarily an effort 
of promoting and/or building public and employer 
relations. During this time, job openings received 
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and placements made would be mostly of a replace- 
ment nature. 

Resort areas along the coast of Maine operate 
usually from July 1 to Labor Day. The experimental 
office was opened during the last week of June and 
remained open until the Saturday following Labor 
Day. This was a one-man office, staffed with a reg- 
ular Placement Interviewer. 

The office was open Monday through Friday. The 
Interviewer assigned to this seasonal office spent each 
morning from 8 a.m. to noon making personal em- 
ployer visits in the York and Ogunquit Beach areas, 
explaining the services that were available, and solicit- 
ing employer orders. Employers for the most part 
expressed their appreciation of this expanded service. 
Each day from noon to 7 p.m. the Interviewer was in 
the seasonal office selecting and referring applicants 
for employer orders. 

A streamlined application card containing basic 
facts was designed for use at this resort office and it 
worked out well. A supply of these application cards 
was maintained in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ings at both Ogunquit Beach and York Beach. Staff 
of both Chambers of Commerce assisted applicants 
in the preparation of these application cards during 
the absence of the Interviewer. Each morning, the 
Interviewer picked up the application cards prepared 
in Ogunquit and took them to the office at York Beach 
where they were matched with job openings. 

In addition to the regular file search and the selec- 
tion and referral procedures normally used, this sea- 
sonal office used daily radio broadcasts to attract job 
seekers. The Chamber of Commerce provided a loud 
speaker system which was used to notify people along 
the entire beach area of available jobs. 

Daily telephone communication was maintained 
between York Beach and Portsmouth. The New 
Hampshire agency was most helpful in providing ap- 
plicants to fill existing job openings on many occasions. 


Interest Was High 


The first year’s experiment with this seasonal office 
created a great deal of public and employer interest 
and appreciation of the service provided. Workloads 
reported during the 8 weeks of operation were: new 
applications prepared—262; employer visits com- 
pleted—250; employer orders obtained—226, repre- 
senting 262 job openings. The 348 referrals resulted 
in 250 placements. Applicants from 20 different 
States were placed in jobs during this seasonal 
operation. 

The York Beach Resort office was again in opera- 
tion for the 1962 season. This year the office ex- 
panded its operations to include the Wells Beach 
resort area. 

Because of work pressures, it was decided that rather 
than borrow an Interviewer from the Biddeford local 
office, a seasonal Employment Interviewer would be 
engaged to operate the York Beach office. A local 
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school teacher who resides in the York area was em- 
ployed. This teacher had formerly been employed 
during the summer by the Ogunquit Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was familiar with both the Ogunquit and 
York Beach areas and knew many of the employers 
operating in these areas. A local girl was employed 
as a clerk typist to staff the seasonal office during the 
morning hours, while the Interviewer was making 
employer visits. This additional staff member made 
it possible to have a trained person in the office at all 
hours to handle employer telephone requests, and to 
interview and register applicants. 

The workload accomplishments in 1962 were below 
those of last year. Reports as of August 15 showed 
328 new applications; 399 employer visits; 237 em- 
ployer orders representing 289 job openings; and 233 
referrals which resulted in 155 placements. 

The decline in placements did not seem to reflect 
a lack of confidence in the experiment by either em- 
ployers or applicants. Business in general was from 
30 percent to 40 percent below that of last year due 
mainly to unfavorable weather conditions which caused 
many cancellations of reservations. 


Service to Expand in 1963 


The Maine Employment Security Commission is 
convinced that under normal conditions there is a 
great potential in the State’s coastal resort areas. ‘The 
seasonal employers at the resorts are entitled to the 
same kind of service that is provided to employers in 
the industrial urban areas. The State agency is mak- 
ing plans to expand this service still further during the 
1963 summer season. The York Beach office will con- 
tinue; an attempt will be made to establish a resort 
office to service the Kennebunk Beach, Kennebunk- 
port, and Old Orchard Beach areas. Two otber resort 
offices may be established—one in Boothbay Harbor 
to serve the Maine central coastal resort section and 
another in Bar Harbor to serve the eastern coastal 
resort areas. 

Plans call for earlier solicitation of employers for 
job listings, with more emphasis on arrangements for 
interviews between employers and applicants prior to 
May 30 so that hiring commitments can be made be- 
fore the season starts. These area seasonal resort 
offices will be supported with available applicants from 
all 14 full-time local offices operating in Maine. This 
contemplated expansion for 1963 will result in a much 
improved service for all employers operating along the 
Maine coast and should provide a public service of 
which the agency can be proud. 
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Cooperation 
Amoné Agencies 
in Area Redevelopment 


By DONALD S. EBERSOLE 
Field Supervisor 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


EAMWORK between local industry, labor, State 

and local Economic Development Administrations, 
local school officials, and the Maryland Department 
of Employment Security made it possible to train or 
retrain and find jobs for several hundred unemployed 
workers in western Maryland. The western Maryland 
area, which extends westward into the Appalachian 
Mountains, is comprised of three counties—Washing- 
ton, Allegany, and Garrett. For several years there 
has been persistent and substantial unemployment in 
the entire area. 

In Washington County, the most populous, unem- 
ployment has been heavy because of cancellation of 
government contracts in a large aircraft plant upon 
which the county’s economy depended. 

In Allegany County, unemployment has been heavy 
due to layoffs in a large chemical fiber plant because 
of technological changes in the manufacturing process, 
layoffs in the soft coal mines which at one time were 
the very backbone of the area’s economy, and the 
cutback in railroad employment in recent years due 
to full-scale use of diesel locomotive equipment. 

In Garrett County, there has been persistent and 
chronic unemployment in the coal mines for many 
years. 

Through the State and local economic development 
groups, these communities made strong efforts to at- 
tract new industry to absorb the unemployed, but 
their endeavors met with mixed success. A number 
of garment firms expanded their operations in the 
area, and a large truck engine plant moved its opera- 
tion to Washington County. Compounding the prob- 
lem of substantial unemployment throughout the en- 
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Before taking the Electronic Mechanics course, this man had been 
employed locally by a manufacturer of beverage dispensing ma- 
chines. He is shown here assembling electrical circuits. 


tire area was the fact that a majority of the workers 
were unskilled and semiskilled, or possessed obsolete 
skills which were not attractive to industry requiring 
technicians and skilled workers. 


Then Came ARA 


It was against this background that work was begun 
to retrain workers under the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961. The first step in setting up this program was 
to have local groups prepare a suitable plan for eco- 
nomic development and to include in the plan a pro- 
vision for training the unemployed workers. The 
Department of Employment Security met on nu- 
merous occasions with labor and industry to determine 
what types of workers were most needed—both for 
the expansion of local industry and to attract new 
industry to the area. It was found that despite heavy 
unemployment, there was a shortage of machine tool 
operators, electronic mechanics, and operators of full- 
fashioned knitting machines. The survey of retrain- 
ings needs was limited to established industries. 

Next, local school boards were consulted in Wash- 
ington, Allegany, and Garrett Counties. A limited 
number of classes had been given under the Adult 
Education Program, but this was purely a voluntary 
program and there was no aid to those taking the 
courses. Matching the local school’s capabilities with 
the needs of industry, it was decided to sponsor courses 
for machine tool operators, electronic mechanics, and 
knitting machine operators. 

The final step was the application to the Area Re- 
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development Administration for aid under this 
program. 

Local offices of the Maryland Department of Em- 
ployment Security screened pupils through aptitude 
tests and counseling before enrolling them in the 
courses. Once in the course, they received $31 a week 
subsistence pay or their normal unemployment com- 
pensation check, whichever was higher. 

The Department of Labor allocated funds for sub- 
sistence pay for the trainees; the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department allocated funds for instruc- 
tors and equipment. 

Two training projects were started in Hagerstown, 
in Washington County, in February 1962. The classes 
were conducted in the two Hagerstown high schools 
under the supervision and direction of the local Board 
of Education. Each of the two courses—for machine 
tool operators and electronic mechanics—had 60 
trainees. Many of the persons enrolled were skilled 
aircraft workers who had been laid off when the 
Government orders were cut back. 

In Cumberland, Allegany County, a training course 


A typical view of the machine shop training class being held at the South Hagerstown, Md., High School. 


for machine tool operators started a few weeks after 
the Hagerstown class. The persons enrolled were 
workers who had been laid off from railroads and the 
chemical fiber plant. 

A training course for 56 knitting machine operators 
was set up in Garrett County to provide workers for an 
already existing new industry. The enrollees were 
mainly women with no previous work experience. 

Because the programs were based on needs of local 
industry, there was reasonable assurance for employ- 
ment for those who successfully completed the courses. 


Courses Are Well Received 


The courses proved successful and were repeated. 
To date, 150 persons have successfully completed train- 
ing in machine tool operation, 60 in electronic me- 
chanics, and 56 in knitting machine operation. 

The dropout rate has been less than 2 percent. Many 
progressed so rapidly that they were able to leave and 
go to work before formally completing the course. 

The program has been very popular with both the 
general public and local industrialists. One Hagers- 


These men are being trained 


in machine setup and operation. 
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This graduate from the course for Machine Tool Operators was 
placed in a local job shop where he is performing a lathe 
operation. 


town newspaper reported that one would not find a 
“more serious and determined group of students” than 
these trainees. The article complimented the super- 
visor of vocational education of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the manager of the local office of the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security for taking immediate 
action in getting this training started. 

The success of the program and the speed with which 
it was put into effect are due to cooperation of a num- 
ber of independent groups: Western Maryland in- 
dustrialists, who furnished information on their hiring 
needs and who agreed to hire those who completed 
the retraining courses; local Boards of Education, 
which provided the instructors, equipment, and class- 
rooms for the courses; the Maryland Department of 
Employment Security, which handled applications, 
screened applicants, and placed graduates in the 
proper jobs; local and State Economic Development 
Commissions, which supported the program and co- 
ordinated it with their plans; and the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
which furnished money for separate phases of the 
program. 

As long as substantial unemployment exists in an 
area, retraining of workers should be continued under 
the Area Redevelopment Act or the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act to encourage present in- 
dustry to expand and to attract new industries to the 
community. 


Part-TIME EMPLOYEES 
(Continued from page 14) 


The hourly employee adds flexibility to the agency’s 


staffing. After his initial training, he adds no cost 
except when actually employed. His employment may 
vary from only an hour or so one day to a full day of 
work the next day. He may be used when a member 
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of the regular staff is absent. His employment on this 
basis does not create a morale problem since he was 
hired for work under such conditions. 

The full-time staff of each office is maintained at a 
level which can be supported by the workload on a 
year-round basis. Hourly employees supplement the 
staff during periods of increased work activity. Offices 
are required to control staffing on a weekly basis. With 
such control, it is possible to avoid the need for long- 
range prediction of workloads when setting up the staff 
for a given period. If the anticipated workload for 
a given day fails to materialize, the office manager 
can within minutes reduce his staff to the level con- 
sistent with the work activity. 

A simplified staffing report has been developed to 
control the use of hourly workers. This report is 
divided into two sections—personnel used and per- 
sonnel earned. ‘The number of hours worked by 
hourly personnel is added to hours of regular staff; 
thus, a total of hours expended by the entire staff is 
obtained. Time criteria of all work functions per- 
formed by the office have been weighted into five 
major workload items. These are tallied daily and 
are re-tallied weekly, and then are multiplied by the 
unit time assigned to each in order to arrive at the 
number of Hours earned by the staff during a particu- 
lar day or week. Proper use of this report in con- 
trolling the work force has made possible the main- 
tenance of a staff that is within tenths of an hour of 
earned time. 

The success achieved with the limited hourly pro- 
gram in Arizona has demonstrated that it is the an- 
swer to peak claimsloads. It has provided flexibility 
in staffing when working under the limitations of a 
budget. It has ensured the availability of trained per- 
sonnel for use when great increases in workload sud- 
denly occur. It has decreased the probability of emer- 
gency reduction in force. The limited hourly worker 
is now a vital part of the agency’s staff. 








At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

tremely narrow in application. Those of Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Hawaii, Nevada, and Wisconsin, for instance, 
“appear to cover all public employees, including 
elected and appointed officials.” On the other hand, 
in about one-fourth of the States there is only limited 
coverage of public employees. 

Elected and appointed officials have not had—and 
many do not have today—the same protection as 
other employees, the report notes. Recent improve- 
ments in the laws, however, reflect the inclusion of 
such officials, and the laws of about half of the States 
now expressly protect them. Since 1949, the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act has covered legislators 
and judges. 

Single copies of the 43-page study, with a State-by- 
State analysis of employees covered, are available 
without charge from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Trade Expansion Act of 1962 


ON October 11, 1962, President Kennedy signed into law 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This Act constitutes a 
major step forward in the promotion of international trade. 
It is an essential element in this Nation’s efforts to strengthen 
economic relations with foreign countries, as well as to stimu- 
late economic growth and progress both in the United States 
and abroad. 


The United States has traditionally recognized that some 
protection should be given to American firms and workers 
who are faced with serious import competition. Until now, 
that protection has been exclusively supplied by tariffs or 
other controls which had the effect of restricting imports. 


The new act provides the necessary means to assist both 
firms and workers to adjust to import competition, and thus 
provides the President with a supplement, and in many cases 
as effective alternative, to tariff protection. The trade adjust- 
ment program will not create a permanent subsidy for affected 
firms and workers. Instead, assistance under this program 
will be tailored to help firms and workers get Back into the 
competitive stream. Clear and reasonable time limits are also 
provided for making assistance available to individual 
workers. 


Workers in a firm, or its subdivision, certified as having, or 
threatening to have, significant unemployment or underem- 
ployment, are provided three forms of assistance: weekly al- 
lowances, training, and financial assistance to relocate for 
another job. 


The principal form of assistance will be the weekly trade 
readjustment allowances. To be entitled to these allowances, 
the worker must have had substantial recent employment in 
his import-affected job as well as substantial attachment to 
the labor force over the 3 years preceding his separation be- 
cause of import competition. In at least half the weeks of 
those 3 years, he must have earned wages of at least $15. In 
the year preceding separation, he must have had at least 26 
weeks of employment, at $15 a week or more, in a firm or 
firms found to have significant unemployment caused by 
imports. 


The trade readjustment allowances are payable only for 
weeks of unemployment, including weeks in which the worker 
is undergoing training. The worker must meet the usual un- 
employment insurance requirements that he be able to work, 
be available for work, and be not otherwise disqualified. To 
encourage workers to accept work, even though full-time 
work is not available, weeks of unemployment also include 
weeks in which the individual works less than full time and 
earns less than 75 percent of his average wage. 


The allowances are in an amount equal to 65 percent of 
the individual’s average weekly wages, or to 65 percent of 
national average weekly wage in manufacturing, whichever is 
less, reduced by 50 percent of the amount of his remunera- 
tion for services performed during such week. Until mjd- 
1963, the maximum will be $62. Since many of the workers 
who may be affected are likely to have wages below the manu- 
facturing average, the average allowance to be paid is ex- 
pected to be about $40. 


Allowances are payable for 52 weeks in the 104 weeks fol- 
lowing the worker’s separation, with two exceptions. Be- 
cause older workers usually have a harder time finding new 
jobs, 13 additional weeks are available for those 60 or older 
at time of separation. In addition, because it may take time 
to place a worker in a training program, a worker in training 
at the expiration of his 52 weeks may receive payments for 
up to 26 more weeks to assist him in completing the training 
course. 


Every effort will be made to assist workers to remain with 
their present employers or to find other jobs utilizing their 
existing skills. Eligible workers will receive the job testing, 
counseling, training, and placement services available under 
Federal law. Training is available principally under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. Work- 
ers placed in training will receive their trade readjustment 
allowance, while those who refuse training without good cause 
will not thereafter receive cash allowances unless and until 
they attend training. When the training appropriate for a 
particular worker is available only at a location outside of 
commuting distance from his home, the Act provides for 
paying his transportation to the training site, and for a 
modest subsistence payment while he is away from home. 


The Act also authorizes payment of relocation allowances 
to the head of a family who has little or no prospect of suit- 
able reemployment in his home locality, and who has and 
wants to accept a job or job offer of suitable long-term em- 
ployment somewhere else. The relocation allowance will 
cover the costs of transportation for the worker, his family and 
household effects, and will give him a lump-sum payment, now 
about $230, towards certain other costs involved in a move. 


The adjustment assistance program will be administered by 
the Department of Labor through its existing bureaus and 
through the State employment security agencies. Workers 
will apply for assistance at their local employment offices. A 
worker will be eligible to apply for assistance if there has been 
a certification that increased imports resulting from trade 
concessions have caused unemployment or underemployment 
of a significant number of workers at the firm or division of 
the firm in which he works or has worked. 


The certification of adverse effect due to imports will be 
made on the basis of a petition filed by the workers in the 
firm or by an authorized representative of such workers. 
These petitions will be filed with the Tariff Commission, and 
the Commission will determine whether the unemployment 
of a significant number of workers in a firm or its subdivision 
was caused by increased imports. The Tariff Commission 
will report its finding to the President and he (or in certain 
situations the Secretary of Labor) will make the certification. 


Congress adjourned in early October without making an 
appropriation for the payment of benefits under the act. The 
act indicates, however, that no petition for determination can 
be filed with the U.S. Tariff Commission for 60 days after 
the act’s passage (October 11) and that the Commisison has 
up to 60 days from receipt of the petition to make a finding. 
It is quite unlikely, therefore, that any benefit payments would 
have been made in calendar year 1962, even if the appropria- 
tion were available. 
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“Workreation’”’ Is Ten Years Old 


THE December 1952 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW carried an article 
by Marjorie Walker, manager of the Berkeley, Calif., local Employment Service office, on a new 
In the January 1954 issue, under the title “Berkeley and Boys Help 
Each Other,” Miss Walker told of the project’s second year. 


project called ‘“Workreation.” 


The program has continued each summer, and in 1962 celebrated its 10th birthday. 


In honor 


of the anniversary, the Hon. Jeffery Cohelan, Congressman from California, read the story of 
Workreation into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as reproduced below. 


United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE i CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

















Workreation: A Program Which Has Proved Its Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1952, 
workreation” was a new word in the 
teenager’s vocabulary in Berkeley, Calif 

What does workreation mean? It 
means just what it work and 
recreation 

Workreation provides a work 
recreation program for 14- to 17-year-old 
boys and girls who, because of their 
youth and inexperience, would not be 
able to procure summer jobs These 
boys and girls work 4 hours, for which 
they are paid $1 per hour, and also bene- 
fit from 2 hours of supervised recreation 
for 5 days a week during their 3 months 
of summer vacation 

Designed to give youngsters work ex- 
perience as well as an opportunity to 
earn their own money, workreation is 
Berkeley’s answer to all play and no 
work can make Jack—and Jill—a prob- 
lem to himself, his family, and his com- 
munity. Providing gainful occupation 
during the summer has proved a very 
positive means of curbing juvenile delin- 
quency, though the program stands on 
its own feet and does not attempt to do 
good in this respect. 

HOW 

How did workreation start? The 
background, or reason for, fits most 
communities’ economic picture. Hun- 


says 


and 


WORKREATION BEGAN 


dreds of boys and girls besiege employers 
for summer work which does not exist 
Knowing that teenagers’ interests and 
needs require physical work and fair 
wages for work done, Berkeley employers 
could not realistically absorb the youth 
of the community every year between 
June and September. 

Prompted by concern for these teen- 
age children, a group of Berkeley citi- 
zens faced up to the problem in 1952. 
They asked the president of one of the 
heavy industries, characteristic of the 
city and typical of the plants unsafe 
and unsuitable for teenage labor, to serve 
as chairman of a citywide committee to 
work on the problem. The manager of 
the California Department of Employ- 
ment, a member of Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors, an executive of the 
YMCA, members of the city council and 
the board of education, and representa- 
tives of the city playgrounds, the park 
department, and PTA met to do some- 
thing about a work experience for teen- 
agers. Thus, the Workreation Commit- 
tee was formed. 

A budget was drawn up and work 
projects were set up and submitted to 
the city council. Details of workmen’s 
compensation, public liability, social se- 
curity, income tax deduction, work per- 
mits, payment at end of program, clear- 
ance with labor commission were all 
worked out. When the summer of 1952 
arrived, for the first time there was a 
program waiting for teenagers, financed 
by the city and the board of education. 
Since then the Berkeley city library 


has also participated. The program is 
administered by the Berkeley Workre- 
ation Committee. 


PARENTS’ COMMENTS 


Characteristic of the parents’ com- 
ments about the program are: 

Bob wasn’t too interested when he first 
started, but his attitude certainly changed 
after he had worked a few days. He liked 
the work very much. He’s rather hard to 
get up in the mornings but got up readily 
each morning while working for Workrea- 
I feel he really gained so much in 
the weeks that he worked. 


tion 


I think 
ierful thing It 


the Workreation is a 
keeps the youngsters 
out of trouble, and also keeps them out of 
It is a means of keeping their 
minds occupied 


program 


won 


the streets 
because they have to think 
to master their jobs 

We couldn't afford to send 
and the work he 
to him 


him to camp 
like a va- 
It’s hard for a boy 14 years 


did was almost 
cation 
old to stay home and 
to do, 


chance to earn his own money 


not have anything 


and he was so proud to have the 


This unique program embodies aspects 
of President Kennedy’s important pro- 
gram for youth. It includes a work ex- 
perience, it includes physical fitness, and 
it helps to curb juvenile delinquency. 

As a Berkeleyan I am justly proud of 
what my constituents back home have 
done, and in honor of the 10th anni- 
versary, which Berkeley Workreation is 
celebrating this year, I am pleased to 
bring this program to my colleagues at- 
tention. 
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